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DEMAND FOR AND SUPPLY OF TEACHING 
PERSONNEL IN THE SCHOOLS OF KANSAS 


John E. Jacobs 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 


The primary purpose of this study is to make available comprehensive in- 
formation concerning the supply of and the demand for teaching personnel 
in Kansas to such agencies and officials as the State Department of Educa- 
tion, teacher-training institutions, placement-bureau directors, and public- 
school teachers and administrators. Persons who are attempting to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the various agencies engaged in training, certifying, and 
employing teachers should find this information useful. This study pro- 
vides data which are considered essential to the treatment of problems that 
confront these agencies. 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF INQUIRY 


Four general classes of certified personnel are included in this study: (1) 


_ “new” teachers; i.e., persons who, in 1940-41, held teaching positions 


which they did not have in 1939-40; (2) teachers who retained in 1940- 
41 the same positions which they had held in 1939-40; (3) teachers who 
left before September, 1940, the positions which they held in 1939-40; (4) 
certified persons not employed as teachers who were, in 1940-41, seeking 
placement in school positions. 

The term “teacher” as used in this study refers not only to class room 
teachers, but also to other certified personnel, employed or seeking positions 
as teachers. 

For purposes of brevity and convenience, the first class is called “new 
teachers”; the second, “‘established teachers”; and third, “leaving teach- 
ers”; and the fourth, “unemployed teachers.” 

In order to procure information about these four classes of personnel, re- 
port forms were prepared, printed, and distributed to persons directly con- 
cerned with the employment of teachers. These forms provided for the col- 
lection of itenis of information which presumably would reveal the extent, 
source and character of the supply of teaching personnel, as well as the 
numbers and kinds of teachers withdrawing from the profession in one 
year, and the conditions of employment affecting directly the teachers of 
Kansas. 

The items of information to be collected from “leaving” teachers in- 
cluded: age, race, sex, marital status, experience and tenure of the teachers, 
the type of community in which they taught, method of support and the 
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size of enrollment of the school in which they were employed, number of 
semester hours of college credit per teacher, as well as the teacher’s annual 
salary, his reason for leaving his position, of position left and the na- 
ture of his teaching assignment, degrees held and the institutions which 
conferred them. 

From “new teachers” and “established teachers” the same items of in- 
formation were collected, except that the former status of the teacher was 
requested rather than the reason for leaving a position. This same list of 
items was modified to serve for collecting relevant information from per- 
sons who were not employed as teachers. 


Forms for collecting the data from leaving, new and established teachers 
were mailed to all county superintendents in the state, and to superintend- 
ents of all first-class and second-class cities. These school officials were asked 
to report for teachers under their supervision. 


Usable report forms were received from 102 of the 105 counties of the 
state, 70 of the 78 second-class cities, and g of the 11 first-class cities. These 
forms provided data pertaining to 18,781 teachers (both new and estab- 
lished) employed in the schools of Kansas in 1940-41, and 3,660 leaving 
teachers. 

Inquiry forms were mailed to 1,520 unemployed teachers. Of this num- 
ber, 814 persons. had returned usable replies when the reporting period 
closed March 1, 1941. 

Tabulating cards for machine sorting were punched in harmony with the 
facts reported on each teacher in the new, leaving and unemployed classes. 
In like manner cards were punched so as to include one-third of the estab- 
lished group. In the latter group, the names were arranged in alphabetical 
order, and a tabulating card was punched for every third one. This was in- 
tended to provide a true sampling of the larger number. 

Schools in this survey were classified as elementary or secondary. An ele- 
mentary school was considered to be one which included one or more of the 
first eight grades, except in those cases in which the last two were included 
as parts of a junior high school approved by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. All other schools were regarded as secondary schools. 

All secondary schools, regardless of the variation in the combinations of 
grades included, were grouped together, but elementary schools were 
placed in three categories: (1) one-teacher rural schools; (2) two or 
more teacher schools not located in first-class or in second-class cities; (3) 
schools located in cities of the first and the second classes. In the interest 
of brevity, one-teacher rural schools are called “rural elementary schools,” 
two-or-more-teacher schools not located in first-class or in second-class cities 
are called “village elementary schools,” and schools located within cities 
having more than 2,000 inhabitants are called “urban elementary schools.” 

Secondary schools, as well as rural, village and urban elementary schools 
are referred to in this study as “types” of schools. 

The data pertaining to teachers of parochial and private schools were 
fragmentary and were omitted from the tabulations. 
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STUDIES IN EDUCATION 5 


SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY 
IN KANSAS 1940-41 


1. DEMAND 


In this study, “demand” is defined as the number of teaching positions of 
each kind filled in 1940-41. Table I shows the demand for teaching per- 
sonnel in the elementary schools of Kansas. 

There were 3,603 elementary-school teaching positions filled in 1940-41. 
Of this number, 2,662 were rural, 745 were village, and 196 were urban 
school positions. The greatest pen was for teachers in rural schools, but 
in village schools, the demand was chiefly for teachers in the upper grades, 
while in urban schools it was for teachers of the lower grades. 


TABLE I 


DEMAND FOR TEACHING PERSONNEL ACCORDING TO SCHOOL GRADE AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 
In Kansas ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, IN 1940-41 


Number of Positions Filled 
Teaching Assignment 1940-41 
Elementary Schools: Total 3603 
Rural Schools: Total 2662 
Village Schools: Total 745 
Kindergarten : 5 
Grade 1 24 
Grade 2 24 
Grade 3 20 
Grade 4 23 
Grade 5 16 
Grade 6 20 
Grade 15 
Grade 16 
Grades 1 & 2 55 
Grades 3 & 4 oa 
Grades 5 & 6 54 
Grades 7 & 8 83 
Other Combinations 336 
Urban Schools: Total 196 
Kindergarten 20 
Grade 1 25 
‘Grade 2 13 
Grade 3 31 
Grade 4 9 
Grade 5 11 
Grade 6 13 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 1 
Grades 1 & 2 3 
Grades 3 & 4 8 
Grades 5 & 6 5 
Grades 7 & 8 2 
Other Combinations 55 
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The demand for teaching personnel at the secondary-school level is 
shown in Table II. There were 1,272 secondary-school teaching positions 
filled in 1940-41., In English 217 new teachers were employed, and in the 
social studies field, 154 new teachers were employed. Other secondary- 
school teaching fields ranked in order of the importance of demand for 
teachers were: fine arts, 138 new teachers; science, 134; home economics, 
129; commerce, 125; mathematics, 115; vocational arts, 107; normal train- 
ing, 78; languages, 47; and physical education, 28. 


TABLE II 


DEMAND FoR TEACHING PERSONNEL IN Kansas SECONDARY SCHOOLS REPORTED BY 
SuBJECTS IN 1940-41 


Number of Positions Filled 


Teaching Assignment 1940-41 

Secondary Schools: Total 1272 
English 217 
Social Studies 154 
Science 134 
Mathematics 115 
Commerce 12 
Languages 47 
Physical Education: 28 
Home Economics 129 
Fine Arts 138 
Vocational Arts 107 


Normal Training 78 


2. Mositiry 


“Mobility” refers to rate of turn-over of certified school personnel, and is 
usually expressed as a ratio. In The National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers the term “mobility ratio” was defined as “‘the ratio of the number 
of new teachers of a state to the total number of teachers in that state.’ 
The mobility ratio can also be applied to show the relative number of new 
— in a given class compared with the total number of teachers.in that 
class. 

Mobility indicates the proportion of new teachers in a given period of 
time. A high rate of mobility also indicates employment conditions which 
are relatively unsatisfactory to the personnel affected by them. 

The rates of mobility of elementary-school teaching personnel are shown 
in Table III. For convenience in interpretation these mobility ratios have 
been reduced to per cents; i.e., the per cents of all teachers in a given cate- 
gory who are new. 

In the rural elementary schools, the rate of mobility, in 1940-41, was 43.8 


1Evenden, Edward S., Gamble, Guy C., and Blue, Harold G. Teacher Personnel in the 
United States, Pg. 79, Vol. II, National Survey of the Education of Teachers, office of Ed- 
ucation Bulletin 1933, No. 10. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1935. 
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STUDIES IN EDUCATION 7 


per cent, in village schools it was 22.3 per cent, and in urban schools it was 
6.3 per cent. These figures mean that the turn-over in rural-school per- 
sonnel is approximately twice as high as it is in village schools, and seven 
times as great as it is in urban schools. In other words, for each urban ele- 
mentary-school position which was filled, there were approximately three 
positions filied in village elementary schools. 

The rates of mobility of Kansas secondary-school personnel are shown in 
Table IV. For all secondary school personnel in Kansas the rate of mobility, 
in 1940-41, was 20.6 per cent, which is 8.8 per cent less than that of ele- 
mentary school personnel. The greatest amount of turn-over was in the 
field of home economics, in which 28.9 per cent of the teachers were new to 
their positions in 1940-41. 

If the secondary-school teaching fields are listed in order of the degree of 
mobility among their personnel, the order becomes: home economics, 28.9 


TABLE III 


Mositity oF TEACHING PERSONNEL AS INDICATED BY PER Cent OF NEW TEACHERS 
Emptoyep at Eacu Grave Levet, Kansas ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1940-41 


Teaching Field Per Cent of Teachers Who are New 
Elementary Schools: Total 29.4 
Rural Schools: Total 43.8 
Village Schools: Total 22.3 
Kindergarten 29.0 
Grade 1 : 15.6 
Grade 2 20.5 
Grade 3 19.8 
Grade 4 2357 
Grade 5 16.0 
Grade 6 23.2 
Grade 7 20.0 
Grade 8 25.0 
Grades 1 & 2 23.0 
Grades 3 & 4 19.0 
Grades 5 & 6 23-7 
Grades 7 & 8 20.7 
Other Combinations 24.5 
Urban Schools: Total 6.3 
Kindergarten 7:7 
Grade 1 6.1 
Grade 2 6.2 
Grade 3 93 
Grade 4 3-7 
Grade 5 5.2 
Grade 6 3-2 
Grade 7 0.1 
Grade 8 0.3 
Grades 1 & 2 4.5 
Grades 3 & 4 1.3 
Grades 5 & 6 0.9 
Grades 7 & 8 3-4 
Other Combinations 7:9 
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per cent; fine arts, 28.0 per cent; normal training, 26.0 per cent; commerce, 
23.3 per cent; English 23.2 per cent; vocational arts, 21.2 per cent; science, 
20.9 per cent; mathematics, 19.9 per cent; social studies, 19.5 per cent; 
languages, 18.9 per cent; and physical education, 17.5 per cent. 


a 
IV 
Mosititry or TEACHING PERSONNEL AS INDICATED BY PER Cent or New TEACHERS 
EmPLoyep IN Eacu FIELD, Kansas SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1940-41 
Teaching Field Per Cent of Teachers Who are New ail Ba 
Secondary Schools: Total 20.6 
English 23.2 
Social Studies 2 19.5 
Science 20.9 
Mathematics 19.9 
Commerce 23.3 
Language 18.9 
Physical Education 17.5 
Home Economics 28.9 
Fine Arts 28.0 
Vocational Arts 212 
Normal Training 26.0 
Table V shows the 1940-41 mobility ratios of teachers in Kansas schools 
and corresponding ratios of all teachers in the American public schools in ala 
1930-31. These ratios, obviously, are not comparable, for many changes oc- 
curred in the ten-year interim between the two surveys. It is interesting to » 4 
TaBLe V 
Mosutiry Ratios* or Kansas TEACHERS 1940-41 AND THOSE OF ALL TEACHERS IN »|& 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN 1930-31 | 
Mobility Ratios | 
‘Mobility Ratios ‘ of Teachers in 
of Teachers American Public 
Type of School in Kansas, Schools in 
1940-41 1930-31** 
Elementary Schools: ‘Total 1/4.8 
Rural 1/2.3 1/25 
Village 1/4.5 1/3-9 
Urban 1/15.8 1/8.2*** 
Secondary Schools: Total 
All Schools 1/3.4 
*The fraction: 
New Teachers 
Total Number of Teachers 5, 
** From Table VI “Demand For the Supply of Teachers in the American Public Schools ' 
1930-31” National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. VI Summary and Interpreta- -|e 


tions. 
*** Interpolations. 
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observe, however, that the two sets of data are similar in pattern. Both show 
a high degree of mobility among teachers in rural areas and in small towns 
with proportional decreases in the rate of mobility with increases in com- 
munity size. Both show the lowest rate of mobility to be among ele- 
mentary-school teachers in the larger centers of population. 


3. SUPPLY 


In this study the term “supply” is used to indicate the total number of 
persons available for placement in any demand situation. Demand refers 
to position, but supply refers to persons. The supply of teaching personnel 
in any school year is equal to the number of new teachers added to the num- 
ber of unemployed teachers. If, in a given school year, 100 new English 
teachers were placed, and fifty legally-qualified teachers remained unem- 
ployed and seeking English positions, the supply in this field, would be 150 
teachers. 

This definition, obviously, does not take into account discrepancies be- 
tween the teacher’s preparation and the position which he holds. Of a 


VI 
SuprLy oF TEACHING PERSONNEL, SCHOOLS OF KANSAS IN 1940-41 
Teaching Field Demand Unemployed Supply 
Elementary Schools: 3603 234 3842 
Rural Schools: 85. 2747 
Village Schools: Total 745 104 849 
Kindergarten & Grades 1 & 2. 108 26 134 
Grades 3 & 4 97 30 127 
Grades 5 & 6 go 20 110 
Grades 7 & 8 114 28 142 
Others 330 00 336 
Urban Schools: 45 246 
Kindergarten & 66 12 78 
Grades 3 & 4 48 14 62 
Grades 5 & 6 29 19 48 
Grades 7 & 8 3 Co) 3 
Others 55 55 
Secondary Schools: Total 1272 580 1852 
English 217 108 325 
Science 134 88 222 
Social Studies 154 15 169 
Mathematics 115 49 164 
Commerce 125 40 165 
Languages 47 64 111 
Physical Education 28 16 
Home Economics 129 58 187 
Fine Arts 138 64 202 
Vocational Arts 10 34 141 
Normal Training 7 44 122 
All Schools: 814 5694 
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supply of 325 secondary-school English teachers, 108 were unemployed in 
January, 1941, but among the 217 English teachers who accepted positions 
there was an undetermined number having no more preparation in English 
than that dictated by legal requirements, and in other teaching fields there 
was an undetermined number of English teachers with sufficient college 
credit in other subjects to permit them to accept assignments in the social 
studies, science or mathematics rather than to be without positions. 

Table VI shows the supply of teaching personnel in Kansas for the year 
1940-41. There were 2,747 teachers who were seeking rural-school posi- 
tions, and 2,662 were placed. In urban schools, 45 out of 246 persons were 
not placed, and in village schools 104 out of 849 failed to get positions. 

At the secondary-school level there were 1,852 persons seeking positions. 


Of this number 1,272 had been placed and 580 were still unemployed as — 


teachers and seeking positions in January, 1941. 
The excess of available personnel over the positions filled can be ex- 


Taste VII 
Per Cent or Over-Suppty oF Kansas TEACHERS IN 1940-41 
Per Cent of 
Teaching Field Over-Supply 
Elementary Schools: Total 6.1 
Rural Schools: Total : 3.1 
Village Schools: Total 12.3 
Kindergarten, and Grades 1, 2, & 3 19-4 
Grades 3 & 4 23.6 
Grades 5 & 6 18.2 
Grades 7 & 8 19.7 
Others 0.0 
Urban Schools: Total 18.3 
Kindergarten, and Grades 1 & 2 15.4 
Grades 3 & 4 — 22.5 
Grades 5 & 6 39-5 
Grades 7 & 8 0.0 
Others 0.0 
Secondary Schools: Total 31.3 
English 33-2 
Social Studies 8.8 
Science 39.6 
Mathematics 29.9 
Commerce 24.2 
Languages 57-6 
Physical Education 36.3 
Home Economics 31.2 
Fine Arts 31.7 
Vocational Arts 24:2 
Normal Training —- 36.1 


Table reads: In 1940-41, 61 per cent of the total supply of elementary-school teachers 
were unemployed; 3.1 per cent of the total supply of rural elementary-school teachers were 
unemployed, et cetera. 
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pressed as a ratio or as a per cent. In Table VIII the number of unemployed 
persons seeking positions in each teaching field is expressed as a per cent of 
the total supply of personnel available for such positions in 1940-41. For 
lack of a more descriptive term this is called the “per cent of over-supply.” 


In the elementary schools of Kansas in 1940-41, 6.1 per cent of the 
supply of persons wanting elementary-school positions were unable to find 
positions. The smallest over-supply at the elementary-school level was in 
the rural schools, where only 3.1 per cent of the total supply of teachers were 
without positions at mid-year. Among teachers wanting village-school po- 
sitions, 12.3 per cent were unable to find places. The greatest over-supply 
was found among teachers seeking positions in urban schools, 18.3 per cent 
of whom did not get appointments to teaching positions which they were 
willing to accept. 

At the secondary-school level, 31.3 per cent of the 1940-41 supply of 
teachers were unable to find positions. The largest over-supply was in the 
field of languages, where 57.6 per cent of all available teachers were without 
positions in January, 1941. The smallest over-supply was in social studies, 
where only 8.8 per cent of the teachers were without positions at mid-year. 


4. ADDITIONAL NEw TEACHERS 


The term “new teacher” has been defined in this study as a teacher new 
to the position held in September, 1940. An “‘additional new teacher” is a 
term used in The National Survey of the Education of Teachers to de- 
scribe persons with no prior teaching experience who were employed for the 
current year. The following paragraph from that study illustrates the dis- 
tinction between “‘new teacher” and “‘additional new teacher.” 

If the “new teachers. who were teaching in other school systems the preceding 
year are excluded (they represent, educational “turn-over,” but not a demand for ad- 
ditional teachers) the data presented in table 28 if used for the country as a whole in 
the same way as for Alabama in the preceding illustration indicate that for the year 
1930-31 the “additional new” elementary teachers needed were 11.5 per cent of the 
total group of elementary teachers and that similar percentages for the juniors and 
senior high schools were 8.7.and 11.8 per cent. Approximately three-fourths of these 
“additional new” teachers in higher educational institutions the preceding year.” 


The numbers of additional new teachers employed in a year do not rep- 
resent the demand for that year. Demand is measured by the actual num- 
ber of vacancies filled with both experienced and inexperienced persons. 
The numbers of additional new teachers are significant largely because they 
show how many persons new to teaching are needed to staff the schools. 


The numbers of additional new teachers employed in 1940-41 are shown 
in Table VIII. The elementary schools absorbed that year 2,126 additional 
new teachers. This was 72.4 per cent of all new teachers without prior ex- 
perience. In other words, 72.4 per cent of the persons who entered teach- 


1 Evenden, Edward S., Gamble, Guy C., and Blue, Harold G., Teacher Personnel in the 
United States, page 99, Vol. II of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Of- 
fice of Educational Bulletin, 1933, No. 10, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C,, 1930. 
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ing for the first time in 1940-41 accepted elementary-school positions. The 
tural schools absorbed 1,664 additional teachers, which was 78.3 per cent of 
all elementary school teachers without experience prior to 1940-41. Urban 
schools absorbed gg additional new teachers, and village schools 363. These 
numbers represent, respectively, 5.0 per cent and 17.0 per cent of the addi- 
tional new elementary-school teaching personnel. 

The secondary schools absorbed 809 persons without teaching experience 
prior to 1940-41. The largest number of these, 138, accepted assignments 
in the field of ins 

Additional new teachers represented 55.3 per cent of the total ele- 
mentary-school supply, and 43.8 per cent of the secondary-school supply. 


lish, and the smallest number, 18, in physical education.. 


Taste VIII 
AppirionaL New TEACHERS ABSORBED BY Kansas SCHOOLS IN 1940-41 
Additional New 
Teachers 
Per Cent 
Teaching Field Number Supply of Total 
Supply 
Elementary Schools: Total... 2126 3842 55-3 
Rural Schools: 2747 60.4 
Vilese Schools: Tote... 363 849 42.7 
Kindergarten and 
Grades 1 & 2 52 134 38.7 
Grades 3 & 4 47 127 37-0 
Grades 5 & 6 44 110 40.0 
Grades 7 & 8 55 142 38.7 
Others 165 336 49.0 
Urban Schools: Total... 246 40.2 
Kindergarten and 
Grades 1 & 2 32 78 40.9 
Grades 3 & 4 24 62 38.6 
Grades 5 & 6 15 48 31.2 
Grades 7 & 8 1 3 333 
Others 27 55 48.8 
Secondary Schools: Total 8og 1852 43.8 
English 138 325 42.4 
Social Studies 98 169 57:9 
Science 85 222 38.3 
Mathematics 73 164 38.5 
Commerce 80 165 48.5 
Languages 30 111 27.0 
18 44 40.8 
Home Economics 9s 82 187 43.8 
Fine Arts 87 202 43-1 
Vocational Arts 68 141 48.2 
50 122 40.9 


All Schools: 5694 34-4 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. AcE, Sex, Marita Status 


The teaching personnel in the elementary schools of Kansas was pre- 
dominantly feminine in character. The relative number of male teachers 
was highest in the village schools, lower in the rural, and lowest in the ur- 
ban elementary schools. There was a preponderance of men among un- 
employed teachers. 

There is considerable evidence to show that teachers, both men and wo- 
men, over thirty years of age did not accept new elementary-school teach- 
ing positions. 

In terms of averages, teachers of rural elementary schools were younger 
than those in urban or village schools. The median age of elementary- 
school teachers tended to rise as the size of the community increased. 

It was evident that unmarried, rather than married, women were selected 
for elementary-school teaching positions. This discrimination did not apply 
to male teachers. f 

At the secondary-school level the number of men and the number of wo- 
men in teaching positions were substantially equal. 

More than one-half of all secondary-school teachers were unmarried. In 
the group of married teachers employed at the secondary-school level there 
were 15.2 times as many married men as there were married women. 

The median age of unemployed teachers seeking positions in secondary 
schools was higher than that of established teachers. In the group of un- 
employed teachers seeking secondary-school positions there were propor- 
tionately more single men and married women than there were in the em- 
ployed group. 


2. PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 


Approximately forty per cent of the teachers new to elementary-school 
positions in Kansas in 1940-41 had not been employed prior to that time in 
professional school positions. Sixty per cent of the new teachers reported 
prior experience of one or more years. 

The evidence indicates that when elementary-school vacancies were to be 
filled, employing officials of boards of education tended to disregard ex- 
perience in selecting persons for placement. Additional support for this 
conclusion is to be found in the fact that both the range and the amounts of 
experience of the class of unemployed personnel seeking elementary-school 
positions were approximately the equivalent to those of the employed 
groups. 

Thirteen per cent of the persons of the class of unemployed personnel 
seeking elementary-school positions had had no professional employment 
subsequent to 1938, and approximately nine per cent had not held school 
positions since 1931. These data, together with the fact that fifty per cent 
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of the unemployed elementary-school personnel were over thirty-one years 
of age, lead to the conclusion that approximately one-half of the group of 
unemployed persons seeking elementary-school positions were unemploy- 
able under prevailing employment policies. 

The median term of experience for each class of teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools tended to correspond to the size of the community in which the 
teacher‘was employed or in which he was seeking employment. The small- 
est median tetm of professional experience was in the rural schools, and the 
greatest was in urban elementary schools. 

The professional experience of secondary-school personnel did not differ 
materially from that of elementary-school teachers. Schools at both levels 
absorbed inexperienced teachers in equal proportions, and employed per- 
sons from the various experience levels at the same rate. 

The unemployed group at the secondary-school level showed the same 
characteristics, with respect to experience, as did the corresponding group 
at the elementary-school level. 


3. PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Eighteen per cent of the new teachers placed in elementary-school posi- 
tions in 1940-41 had no college training. Forty-three per cent, however, had 
sixty or more semester hours of college credit, and ten per cent had 120 or 
more. 

If the data concerning the professional training of teachers employed in 
1940-41 in the elementary schools of Kansas are compared with similar 


figures collected by Stacey in 1928-29, the differences show an improyement . 


in the standards of training during the period of time elapsing between the 
two surveys. The clearest evidence of this improvement is to be found in 
the decrease in the number of teachers having no training beyond the high 
schools (62.5 per cent of the total group in 1928-29, and 13.0 per cent in 


1940-41). 
4. CERTIFICATION 


A certificate based upon sixty semester hours of college credit was found 
to be the most common of all types of certificates held by teachers em- 
ployed in the schools of Kansas in 1940-41. 

Among teachers in rural schools, normal training certificates were re- 
ported with greater frequency than was any other type. In urban elementary 
schools, certificates based upon college degrees ranked first in frequency. 
Among unemployed teachers seeking elementary-school positions, the sixty- 
hour certificate ranked first and the thirty-hour certificate second. The 
thirty-hour certificate was third in frequency among rural teachers, but it 
was reported infrequently by teachers of village and of urban schools. 

The normal-training certificate appeared to have wide acceptance by 
boards of education, but since 1933-34 it has tended to decline in import- 
ance in village and in urban elementary schools. 
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On the whole, there were relatively more certificates requiring no college 
training among the unemployed class at the elementary-school level than 
there were in either of the two classes of employed personnel. 

At the secondary-school level, certificates based upon college degrees 
predominated. In 1940-41, ninety per cent of all secondary-school teach- 
ers held such certificates. 

Five per cent of the teachers, employed in secondary schools at the time 
that this survey was made, held certificates based upon sixty hours of col- 
lege credit, but new teachers with sixty-hour certificates comprised eight- 
tenths of one per cent of the secondary-school personnel. 

In the class of unemployed persons seeking secondary-school positions 
there were relatively more sixty-hour certificates and fewer degree certificates 
than there were in the class of employed personnel. 


5. TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


In es there were 1,530 teachers employed in the elementary 
schools of Kansas with no professional training beyond the high schools. 
This was 12.9 per cent of all of the elementary-school teachers in the state. 
Ninety-eight per cent of all of the teachers with no preparation beyond the 
high school were employed in village and rural schools. Seventy per cent of 
the teachers with no preparation above the high-school level were graduates 
of high-school normal training courses. 

Fifteen per cent of the elementary-school teachers employed in Kansas in 
1940-41 had attended municipal, private, or denominational four-year col- 
leges located within the State. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the teachers employed in the elementary schools 
of Kansas during the school year 1940-41 attended state-supported institu- 
tions in Kansas. Of the 6,707 teachers in this class, forty per cent had at- 
tended the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. 

Eight per cent of the elementary-school teachers employed for this school 
year attended municipal, private, or denominational two-year colleges lo- 
cated in Kansas. 

Out-of-state educational institutions prepared 6.6 per cent of the ele- 
mentary teachers employed in Kansas in 1940-41. 

Public education in Kansas at the elementary level was found to be es- 
sentially rural in character. Seventy-five per cent of the elementary teach- 
ers of the state were employed in rural and village schools. Urban schools 
employed but one-fourth of the total. 

The relative number of persons with no professional training beyond the 
high school was larger in the class of unemployed teachers than it was in the 
employed group. The proportion of teachers trained in two-year colleges 
was also higher in the unemployed class than it was among the group of 
teachers with positions. 

Of all secondary-school teachers in Kansas 58 per cent had attended 
state-supported institutions, 26 per cent had attended other four-year col- 
leges of the state, and 16 per cent had attended out-of-state institutions. 
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The distribution of persons in the class of unemployed secondary-school 
teachers according to teacher-training institutions did not differ materially 
from that of employed teachers. 


If elementary and secondary-school teachers are considered as one group 
of personnel, 57.3 per cent of them attended state-supported institutions, 
18.8 per cent attended municipal, private or denominational four-year col- 
leges, 9.8 per cent attended out-of-state colleges or universities, 8.6 per cent 
attended no educational institution above the high school, and 5.5 per cent 
attended municipal, private or denominational two-year colleges. 


6. SALARIES 


Salary levels were lowest in the rural schools, higher in village schools, 
and highest in urban schools. The median salary of elementary-school 
teachers in urban schools was more than twice as large as was the median 
salary of rural-school teachers. 


Of the 234 persons not employed as teachers in 1940-41 seeking posi- 
tions in the elementary schools ms Kansas, more than one-half had no em- 
ployment which produced an income in 1940-41. The remainder were em- 
ployed in non-teaching positions, paying for the most part, less than the 
median salary of all elementary-school teachers ($726.00 per year). 


At the secondary-school level there were more new teachers than estab- 
lished teachers in the low-salary categories. Although one-fifth of all sec- 
ondary-school teachers received in 1940-41, less than one thousand dollars 
per year, the general salary level of secondary-school teachers was higher 
than that of teachers employed inthe elementary schools. Seventy-eight 
per cent of the elementary-school teachers and twenty-two per cent of the 
secondary-school teachers received less than one thousand dollars per year. 


The median annual salary of all teachers employed at the secondary- 
school level was $1,278.00. This is considerably higher than was the median 
annual salary of all elementary-school teachers ($726.00). 


Of the 580 unemployed persons seeking secondary-school positions, 59.5 
per cent had no income at all in 1940-41, and only 8.7 per cent had annual 
incomes of more than one thousand dollars. 


7. SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


In 1940-41, 5.3 per cent of all elementary-school teachers in Kansas were 
employed in schools enrolling fewer than five pupils in September of that 
year. At the same time, 25.7 per cent of all elementary-school teachers 
were in schools enrolling fewer than ten pupils. Ten ee cent of the ele- 
mentary-school teachers in Kansas were employed in schools having enroll- 
ments larger than three hundred pupils. Only seventy-one teachers in the 
state (one-half of one per cent of the total) were employed in schools hav- 
ing as many as one thousand pupils. 
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There were indications that mobility was higher among teachers in small 
schools. That is, schools with small enrollments tended to change teachers 
more frequently than did schools with larger enrollments. 


Wide differences in enrollments existed among rural, village and urban 
schools. The median enrollment in urban schools was almost twenty-five 
times as large as the median enrollment in rural schools. 


At the secondary-school level, approximately one-half of the new teachers 
took positions in schools enrolling foune than 100 pupils. Twenty per cent 
of the new teachers entered schools having more than 300 pupils, and three 
per cent were employed in schools having g99-or-more pupils. 


The rate of turn-over of secondary-school teaching personnel was much 
higher in small than in large schools. Forty-three per cent of the established 
teachers were in schools having 300 or more pupils, but only twenty per cent 
of the new teachers entered schools which were this large. 


8. TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS 


In village schools at the elementary level, one-grade teaching assignments 
were most common in the primary grades, and declined in frequency from 
the first grade to the eighth. Two-grade combinations, on the contrary, 
were most numerous at the seventh and eighth grade levels, and decreased 
in frequency from the eighth grade to the first. 

In both village and urban elementary schools, the most common two- 
grade combinations were 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, and 7-8. Two-grade teaching combi- 
nations were less common in Et a elementary schools than were three-or- 
-more-grade combinations. There were 1,331 teachers in village schools 
with teaching combinations of three or more grades. The most usual com- 


_ binations of this type were 1-2-3, 1-2-3-4, 4-5-6, 5-6-7, and 5-6-7-8 


In village elementary schools, 806 teachers taught single grades, and 
2,522 taught combinations of two or more grades. 

The data show that kindergarten teachers were employed almost ex- 
clusively in urban elementary schools. 

In urban elementary schools, 2,2 52 teachers taught single grades, and 
only g21 taught combinations. This latter figure included principals, super- 
visors, librarians, and special teachers. 

In 1940-41, 76.1 per cent of the teachers in the elementary schools of 
Kansas in 1940-41, 87.7 per cent were classroom teachers, 7.5 per cent were 
teacher-aministrators, and 1.8 per cent were full-time principals. Special 
teachers of art, music, and physical education made up 1.8 per cent of all 
elementary-school teaching personnel. 

At the secondary-school level, in 1940-41, teachers with assignments ex- 
clusively in the field of English numbered 506; those with assignments ex- 
clusively in the social studies, 467; in vocational arts, 462; in fine arts, 422; 
commerce, 316; home economics, 303; science, 274; mathematics, 270; 
physical education, 1 30; languages, 88; and normal training, 81. 
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g. INCREMENTS AND LossEs 


Forty per cent of the teachers new to positions in Kansas elementary 
schools in September, 1940, had been employed the previous year in other 
teaching positions. The remaining sixty per cent were not only new to 
their positions, but they were also new to teaching. , 

At the elementary-school level, approximately two-thirds of all new 
teachers holding teaching positions in 1939-40 were employed in 1940-41 
in the same county. In urban schools, however, there were three times as 
many teachers employed from outside the county as there were from within 
the county. 

More than one-third of all teachers new to elementary-school positions in 
1940-41 had attended, in 1939-40, a teacher-training institution. 


Only one-sixth of one per cent of all new teachers entered elementary- 
school teaching directly from other professions, but approximately eight per- 
cent of all persons who left teaching positions in 1939-40 were employed 
the following year in occupations other than teaching. 


Marriage, the most frequently reported reason for leaving elementary- 
school teaching positions, accounted for thirty per cent of the teachers who 
left positions in 1939-40. 


Eleven per cent of the persons leaving 1939-40 elementary-school po- 
sitions enrolled in college in 1940. 


At the secondary-school level somewhat more than one-third of the new 
teachers in 1940-41 had been employed in other teaching positions in 1939- 
40. 

Forty-one per cent of the teachers taking new positions in Kansas sec- 
ondary schools in 1940-41 had been enrolled the previous year in a teacher- 
training institution. In both the elementary and the secondary schools, the 
teacher-training institutions supplied directly somewhat more than one- 
third of the teaching personnel taking new positions in 1940. 


. One-half of the teachers who left before September, 1940, the teaching 
positions which they had held in 1939-40, did so in order to take other 
teaching positions. 


At both the secondary-school and the elementary-school levels, more 
persons withdrew from ra because of marriage than withdrew for any 
other reason. Eight per cent of the personnel of both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools withdrew from teaching in order to enter other vocational 
fields. 


Four per cent of the secondary-school teachers who left their 1939-40 po- 
sitions did so in order to re-enter college, but at the elementary-school level, 
eleven per cent of the leaving teachers returned to college. 


In both secondary and elementary schools the number of persons retir- 
ing from teaching because of advanced age was quite small. Few persons re- 
main in public-school teaching long enough to reach the retirement age. 
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10. GENERAL - 


The greatest demand, in 1940-41, was for teachers in the elementary 
schools, and at this level the supply was barely sufficient to fill the positions 
which opened in that year. The supply of elementary-school teaching per- 
sonnel was much less adequate than was that of the secondary school 
teachers. 


At the secondary-school level, there was no evidence of a shortage of 
teachers, but neither was there any indication of a large over-supply. There 
appeared, on the whole, to be no serious maladjustment between supply 
and demand at the secondary-school level, although the “cushion” er 5 un- 
employed persons seeking positions in the secondary schools may have been 
slightly larger than was necessary. Through this survey it was possible to 
find only 580 persons not employed as teachers who were seeking second- 
ary-school positions. If it is assumed, as appears to be the case, that many 
of these 580 persons in this class were unemployable under prevailing em- 
ployment conditions, then this excess does not appear to be unduly large. 


Among the elementary-school personnel, the rate of mobility was higher 
than it was among secondary-school personnel. The relatively high rate of 
vr at the elementary-school level may have been conditioned not only 
by the low salary levels prevailing, but also by the fact that so many ele- 
mentary-school teachers left the profession because of marriage. 

In 1931 the Research Division of the National Education Association re- 
ported in the Research Bulletin, Teacher Demand and Supply, that the 
records and reports of the state departments of education had not been de- 
veloped for the purpose of focusing relevant data on teaching personnel de- 
mand and supply problems. 


“Much of the information collected by the state departments of education is 
required by state laws. Such requirements have grown up gradually over the years 
with little thought of systematic investigation into specific educational problems. 
In a number of states the existing reports of county superintendents, teacher-train- 
ing institutions, and other sources could be revised so as to provide information on 
problems of teacher demand and supply. However, many of such reports probably 
require supplementing with specially designed forms.”* 


This paragraph from the 1931 Research Bulletin describes with consid- 
erable accuracy the recording and reporting systems used by the State De- 
partment of Education in Kansas in 1941. 

The placement-bureau officials in Kansas, through the research com- 
mittees of their state association, have directed the most complete research 
study yet made on teacher supply and demand in Kansas. They have col- 
lected and tabulated data concerning the numbers of students in teacher- 
training institutions and their fields of preparation, as well as the numbers 
and kinds of requests received for teachers, and the resulting placements. 


1 National Education Association, Research Division, Teacher Demand and Supply, Pg. 
374, Research Bulletin of the National Education Association of the United States, Vol. IX, 
No. 5, The Association, Washington, D.C. 
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Researches of this character should be extended and improved. These 
officials should pool their resources, and with the assistance of staff mem- 
bers and students in the departments of education of the institutions which 
are represented in their organization, collect and classify much of the 
teacher demand and supply information which normally would clear 
through a research division in a state department of education. 


Since the cooperation of the teacher-training institutions of the state 
would be necessary to any effective attack upon teacher demand and supply 
problems, these institutions should assume primary responsibility in de- 
veloping cooperatively a reporting and classifying plan which the State De- 
partment of Education could take over at a later time. This would be a 
more productive approach than that of depending upon the State Depart- 
ment of Education to establish facilities for research. This cooperative ap- 
proach by the teacher-training institutions should consist of these steps: 


1. Designation and definition of the specific items of information necessary to obtain 
a reasonably complete picture of supply and demand conditions within the state. 

2. Devising forms of such nature that the information could be reported easily and 
classified quickly. 

3. Collecting information by means of these forms on a voluntary basis until such 
reporting could be made mandatory by the State Department of Education. 

4. Organizing and interpreting the information collected, and publishing it in approp- 
riate and usable forms. 


. Continuously appraising the forms, the procedure for circulating them, the meth- 
ods of analyses, and the style and format of the published reports. 


. After the system has been established and improved on a voluntary basis the State 
Department of Education should assume the primary responsibility for its con- 
tinued operation, the teacher-training institutions giving it their continued interest 
and support. 


The recommendation that the teacher-training institutions of Kansas take 
the lead in organizing and collecting supply and demand data should not 
obscure the fact that eventually the State Department of Education will 
assume full responsibility for such research as one part of its general pro- 
gram of state school administration. 
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